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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Autumn Show in Boston 


genes igs interest in well grown fruits and vegetables 
was made evident at the recent Autumn exhibition in 
Boston. Not for years have the fruit and vegetable classes 
been so well filled and seldom has the quality been better. 
Moreover, exhibitors are learning the art of displaying fruits 
and vegetables in a much more attractive way than formerly 
was the case. The exhibit of Mrs. J. H. Lancashire of Man- 
chester and New York was an illustration. The apples in this 
exhibit were arranged on plates against a black velvet back- 
ground, showing off the perfect fruit to the very best advan- 
tage. The first prize was a gold medal and was awarded for 
this exhibit. 

Dr. W. G. Kendall of Atlantic displayed his grapes in an 
exceedingly effective manner, also using black velvet as a 
background. In addition to a silver medal, he received a 
cultural certificate as evidence of his skill. 

Besides fruits and vegetables, there were great numbers of 
flowers, including several notable displays. A group set up 
by Mr. and Mrs. Albert C. Burrage and winning a large gold 
medal was exceptionally comprehensive and well done. This 
exhibit had orchids for its main feature, but they were flanked 
by chrysanthemums, anthuriums, clereodendrons and other 
tropical flowers, and had as a background great numbers of 
palms and other greenhouse plants. One interesting point 
about this exhibit was not made evident to the public. The 
framework which sustained the great weight of the plants 
was made of the metal called duralumin, which is almost as 
light as aluminum, but as strong as steel. This framework 
was also used by Mr. Burrage for his recent exhibit at the 
orchid show in Washington. 

Competition in the chrysanthemum 
groups was unusually keen. The first prize 
was finally given to Mrs. E. V. Hartford 
of Newport, R. I. (Joseph Winsock, 
gardener), and the second prize to Mr. 
William H. Vanderbilt of the same city 
(Arthur Thatcher, gardener). Other large 
and comprehensive groups were set up by 
Mrs. Homer Gage of Shrewsbury and Mrs. 
Homer Loring of Ashland. 

Nursery groups are always a feature of 
the Autumn show in Boston, and this year 
they were done extremely well. These 
groups have an educational purpose, show- 
ing how to use evergreens in practical 
garden work, as well as illustrating the 
wide variety of material available. 

The President’s Cup, offered by Mr. 
Albert C. Burrage, was won by Mrs. 
Bayard Thayer (William Anderson, gar- 
dener), with six plants of the Rocky 
Mountain spruce, known as Picea glauca 
conica, and often listed as Picea albertiana. 
These beautiful little trees, about six feet 


tall, were splendidly matched, and the statement was made by 
the judges that they probably could not be duplicated in the 
United States. 


Garden Club Federation of Pennsylvania 


A meeting of the Garden Club Federation of Pennsylvania 
was held on Wednesday, October 15, at the Allegheny 
County Country Club, Sewickley Heights, Pa. This federa- 
tion, which was formed in Philadelphia on March 26, began 
its existence with 39 member clubs and societies enrolled. 
This number has since been increased to 51. 

Mrs. Thomas Newhall, president of the federation, pre- 
sided at the meeting and Mrs. Carroll P. Davis, vice-president 
of the western division, made the address of welcome. 

Twenty-seven clubs and societies were represented. Most 
inspiring reports were read, listing the activities of the various 
member organizations. It was announced that Mrs. George L. 
Harrison, corresponding secretary of the federation, is offering 
a gold medal to the club that can show the greatest achieve- 
ment for the year. The meeting was followed by luncheon. 

At the end of the luncheon Mrs. Arthur Hoyt Scott of 
Rose Valley, Moylan, read a letter from Mr. C. F. C. Stout, 
president of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, and Mr. 
George L. Farnum, a well-known authority on dahlias, just 
returned from visiting flower shows abroad as the representa- 
tive of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society, gave an inter- 
esting description of the ways and methods of the Royal 
Horticultural Society. He also, by request of Mrs. Newhall, 
gave a short talk on the care and cultivation of dahlias. 

After the luncheon, gardens were visited and the afternoon 
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ended with tea at the house of Mrs. Davis, who had per- 
sonally supervised all the arrangements of a most enjoyable 
day. 


Garden Club Federation of Massachusetts 


The annual meeting of the Garden Club Federation of 
Massachusetts was held at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, in Boston, 
on October 30. The federation now has 53 member clubs, 
16 added this last year, and 43 were represented at the meet- 
ing. Reports showed that the federation is in a flourishing 
condition. The various clubs are sponsoring flower shows, 
study courses, mosquito control and junior gardens. Mrs. 
S. V. R. Crosby spoke for ten minutes on conservation. The 
president, Mrs. Motley, spoke of the appeal to save the last 
of the California redwoods, and showed some interesting 
colored slides of them. A resolution of deep regret on the 
death of Dr. Ernest H. Wilson was unanimously passed. 

Before the election of the new officers, Mrs. M. F. Colburn, 
president of the Fitchburg club, spoke appreciatively of Mrs. 
Motley’s faithful and devoted service to the federation since 
its inception, and moved a rising vote of appreciation, which 
was given. A spray of gardenias was presented to her. 

After the election of officers, luncheon was served. A flower 
arrangement contest resulted in some very lovely table decora- 
tions, the first prize (Rockwell’s book on bulbs) going to 
Mrs. C. L. Norton, president of the Cape Ann club, for a 
bowl of chrysanthemums—a new single, salmon-orange. 

After luncheon, Prof. Charles F. Whitney of Danvers 
gave a talk on ‘‘Beauty in the Commonplace,”’ illustrating it 
with blackboard sketches. 

The following officers were elected: 

President, Mrs. Edwin S. Webster, Chestnut Hill Garden 
Club. 

First Vice-President, Mrs. N. P. Hallowell, Milton Garden 
Club. 

Second Vice-President, Mrs. Daniel W. Lincoln, Worcester 
Garden Club. 

Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Joseph S. Leach, Walpole 
Garden Club. 

Recording Secretary, Mrs. Harold H. Anthony, Country 
Garden Club of Swansea. 

Treasurer, Mrs. Gustave L. Daigneau, Salem Garden Club. 

Directors for three years, Mrs. H. H. Buxton, Peabody 
Garden Club; Mrs. Aibert Fowler, Springfield Garden Club; 
Mrs. Thomas Nesmith, Lowell Garden Club. 


New England Gladiolus Society 


The annual meeting of the New England Gladiolus Society 
was held at Horticultural Hall, Boston, Saturday, November 
|. The secretary's report showed definite progress during the 
year. The quality of blooms at the exhibition was considered 
the best at any show yet held while the membership was 
increased by 849 new members. 

Twenty-three medals and eight cups were presented to the 
winners of prizes at the last show. The new style medals of 
the society were much admired. The following officers for 
1931 were elected: President, Dr. B. M. Latham; first vice- 
president, Stanley S. Thorpe; second vice-president, Eugene 
N. Fischer; secretary and treasurer, Clark W. Brown; auditor, 
A. C. Scott; executive committee for three years, Louis G. 
Rowe; exhibition committee, Paul E. Dutelle, chairman; 
publicity committee, William Edwin Clark, chairman, Stan- 
ley.S. Thorpe, Wendell W. Wyman, Elmer E. Gove and 
J. E. Farnsworth. 


Beetle Traps Described 


Improvements in the type of traps and bait used in trap- 
ping Japanese beetles are described in a new Federal publica- 
tion which may be obtained free upon application to the 
Office of Information, Department of Agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C. This 16-page bulletin reviews briefly the progress 
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made during the Summers of 1928 and 1929 and gives recom- 
mendations for trapping these beetles. 

After making a thorough study of traps and the methods 
used in trapping, the authors of the bulletin express the belief 
that trapping is an effective and inexpensive means of captur- 
ing large numbers of beetles. However, they warn that traps 
should not be expected to protect fruit, flowers, or foliage 
from the attacks of the beetle. 


Hot, Dry Summer Checks Insect Ravages 


The hot, dry Summer has held in check depredations by 
certain species of insects while aiding the work of others, 
according to T. L. Guyton, Chief Entomologist, Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture. 

The corn borer infestation has been less than usual, due, 
in all probability, to the heat and dry weather which de- 
stroyed a large number of eggs and young borers. 

While the Japanese beetle was more plentiful and did 
greater damage in the Philadelphia area than ever before, it 
was noted that in extremely dry situations in other parts of 
the beetle-infested area the adult beetles failed to appear, per- 
haps due to the drying out of the inactive stage of the insect 
while still in the ground. Furthermore, it is likely that the 
scorching sun and lack of moisture in many sections baked 
the ground so hard that the female Japanese beetles were 
unable to deposit eggs far enough below the surface of the 
ground to avoid the extreme heat. Usually, the eggs are depos- 
ited two inches or more below the surface so that sudden 
changes in temperature do not affect them. The result may be 
a decrease in the number of beetles in many areas during the 
1931 season. 


Carl Purdy Lectures in Bostgn 


Mr. Carl Purdy of Ukiah, Calif., internationally known 
plantsman, lectured before an audience which filled the large 
auditorium of Horticultural Hall in Boston, Mass., on No- 
vember 6. Many California natives may be grown easily in 
the East, including the brodiaeas, according to Mr. Purdy. 
Flowers of these keep three or four weeks in water when cut. 
Others that should do well are the camassias, which prefer 
moist soil but not deep shade. They should be treated like 
daffodils and require no Winter protection. Fritillaria recurva 
is one of the best western species; good drainage is important. 

Before Mr. Purdy showed his 75 colored lantern slides, 
Mr. E. I. Farrington, secretary of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society, announced the award of the Thomas Roland 
medal to Mr. Purdy for excellence in horticultural skill. Mr. 
Farrington then presented the medal to Mr. Purdy, who made 
a brief response, expressing his surprise and pleasure. 


Benevolent Fraternity Fruit and Flower Mission 


The Benevolent Fraternity Fruit and Flower Mission of 
Boston, Mass., is planning to send out its gay little baskets 
during the holiday season, to carry cheer to the lonely and 
aged shut-ins. It will welcome contributions of oranges, jelly, 
tea-balls, goodies, plants and greens, which may be left at 
Horticultural Hall on Monday, November 24, and the week 
previous to Christmas, beginning December 18. 


The Death of Mr. F. L. Atkins 
Mr. F. L. Atkins, of East Rutherford, N. J., one of the 


most known rosarians in America, died Monday, November 
10, at the age of 67. Mr. Atkins was born in Wolverhamp- 
ton, England. After coming to this country, he formed a 
partnership with Mr. L. C. Bobbink, which has continued 
until the present time. Mr. Atkins was president of the 
National Horticultural Society of Washington, D. C., a past- 
president of the American Rose Society, a member of the 
board of directors of the Horticultural Society of New York, 
and chairman of the Committee on Nomenclature of the Or- 
namental Growers Association. 











Garden Plants Tested by a Dry Season 


HIS season has proved a severe test for plants and those 

who have survived it are worthy of consideration. Vir- 

ginia is officially recorded with the lowest per cent of 
rainfall of any of the drought-affected states and the Shenan- 
doah Valley,.where my garden is situated, is one of the driest 
sections of the state; even late Fall has brought no relief, 
only a few light showers that have been of little or no value. 
There was not enough rain to thoroughly soak the ground 
for seven months. It would seem that under such conditions 
nothing could survive unless artificially watered. 

Naturally losses have been heavy. One sees many large 
trees in the woods that since August have appeared to be 
dead, and of course boxwood and trees and shrubbery that 
has been recently planted and has not had time to become 
well established has died unless copiously watered, and often 
watering has been impossible. However, there have been 
plants that have survived the excessive heat, temperatures 
from 100 to 104 every day for weeks, and the long-continued 
drought and have bloomed well. Such plants should be 
valuable to those who have dry borders where it is not pos- 
sible to water during any period of drought or to those who 
live in sections of the country where rainfall is slight. 

My garden was watered fairly well until August when a 
diminishing water supply made it impossible to do anything 
but give a few choice plants an occasional soaking. The plants 
I shall mention managed to bloom in my garden as well as 
in neighboring gardens where it was not possible to give them 
any water at all other than the very small share dealt out by 
Providence. 

Annuals met the difficult conditions surprisingly well. 
Petunias were undaunted whether within the reach of the 
sprinkler or not. California poppies, sweet alyssum, the 
nigella Miss Jeckyll, and snapdragons bravely bloomed. Ta- 
getes signata pumila, the small dwarf marigold, was covered 
with its tiny bright orange blossoms until November, appar- 
ently the best drought-resistant member of the family, for 
its larger and usually robust relations the French and African 
marigolds died at mid-Summer in beds not watered. 
Zinnias were also sturdy friends of other years that were 
unable to cope with extreme conditions. Portulaca had 
seeded itself as it does year after year in my rock garden 
and persisted in coming up even in the paths, being a 
true dry weather plant. The old brick dust red is not a 
pretty shade but single rose and double white and pink 
varieties of portulaca are very good and they seem to 
revel in poor dry clay. 

Among perennials it was noted that Ceratostigma 
plumbaginoides, more familiarly known as Plumbago 
larpentae, bloomed over a longer period than usual, its 
bright blue flowers having their usual intensity of color 
and the foliage turning a brilliant red in late Fall also 
contributing its share of color to the garden. Cheiranthus 
allioni, the Siberian wallflower, bloomed unflaggingly 
from April through the Summer till frost. Its intense 
orange had been looked at askance in the past but this 
season bloom of any shade was welcomed gratefully, 
and continuous bloom seemed amazing. Platycodon was 
impervious to trying conditions and proved very satis- 
factory, particularly the single white. The double white 
is to my mind the most beautiful of all but it is difficult 
to secure plants; a diligent search extending over several 
years has been unsuccessful. Salvias in variety were 
unaffected by drought, as were also verbascums and 
oenotheras. ' 

It was observed that flowers in shades of orange and 
of magenta and gray-leaved plants seemed to have 
especially good drought-resistant qualities. The orange 





Siberian wallflower has been previously mentioned, and the 
graceful sprays of Desmodium penduliflorum, the small ma- 
genta flowers of which appear in August, were also effective. 
The gray foliage of the artemisias never wilted. Artemisia 
gnaphalodes var. Silver King, the variety so popular now, 
made mounds of frosted silver in the garden. The feathery- 
gray of Artemisia stelleriana, called “‘Old Woman,” and of 
the taller and more shrub-like Artemisia abrotanum, called 
“Old Man,” looked as usual. Nepeta mussini also did not 
object to the weather, and other gray-leaved plants that 
showed no signs of wilting were forms of dianthus, Stachys 
lanata, and the gypsophila Bristol Fairy. 

Many rock garden plants did remarkably well. Naturally 
choice varieties such as the androsace, fought a losing fight, 
and primroses, confronted with the worst possible conditions 
for them, died one by one in spite of valiant efforts to water 
them, the excessive heat being as fatal to them as the drought. 
But such plants as helianthemums, all of my varieties of 
sedums and sempervivums, Campanula carpatica and Papaver 
rupifragum came through splendidly. Most surprising of all, 
Daphne cneorum, that strange plant which seems to flourish 
under adversity and to disappear unexpectedly in a good sea- 
son, never before looked so well as it does now at the end of 
this difficult Summer. Is dryness a need of daphne’s that we 
never supposed it required? 

—Elizabeth S. Rawlinson. 
Staunton, Va. 


Forcing Witloof Chicory 


Witloof chicory is very easy to force. As many plants as 
are likely to be needed should be stored in a cool place, a few 
at a time being taken into a furnace cellar where a temperature 
of about 50 degrees can be maintained. The roots are best 
forced in deep boxes filled with good garden soil, the roots 
being set in them so that the top is just even with the surface. 
Then a little water should be given, unless the earth is damp. 
Many growers like to use two or three inches of sand over the 
earth. 





Artemisia Silver King, Which Has Proved an Unusually Good Dry Weather Plant 
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Medal Awards 


It is announced by the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
that medals have been awarded for outstanding work in hor- 
ticulture as follows: 


The George Robert White Medal of Honor, awarded to 
Mc. David Grandison Fairchild, of Washington, D. C. 


The Thomas Roland Medal, awarded to Mr. Carl Purdy, 
of Ukiah, California. 


The Jackson Dawson Memorial Medal, awarded to Mr. 
Willtam Anderson, of South Lancaster, Mass. 


‘The Men’s Garden Club Movement 


HICAGO men seem to have been the first to conceive the 
idea of a garden club composed of men only. Such a club 
was incorporated under the laws of Illinois in 1928, enabling 
it to become a permanent organization. The Men’s Garden 
Club of the Chicago Region was the name adopted. Mr. L. 
W. Nack, an engineer, who served as president for the first 
two years, won the $1,000 prize in the Tribune garden con- 
test of 1927; John Riva, also a very active member, won a 
first prize in the contest of 1928. It is interesting to know 
that these prize winners are frequently commissioned to lay 
out gardens for friends and neighbors. 

The membership of the Men’s Garden Club of the Chicago 
Region has grown steadily and numbers over 100 at the pres- 
ent time. It is regarded as a garden club of the highest type and 
eliminates the practice of outside drives for increased member- 
ship. All of the members are keen garden ‘‘fans’’ whose 
object is to create a greater appreciation of gardens and gar- 
dening in the Chicago region. Their enthusiasm is unbounded 
and contagious. 

This interesting club is composed of men in all “‘walks of 
life’’ and there are no restrictions as to professions—hérti- 
culturalists, salesmen, engineers, postmen, bankers are in- 
cluded in the membership. The officers are: W. A. Schueler, 
president; A. F. Bronwell, vice-president; P. L. Battey, treas- 
urer; James H. Burdett, corresponding secretary, and L. W. 
Nack, recording secretary. Incidentally, Mr. Burdett is agri- 
cultural editor of the Chicago Datly News and Mr. Paul 
Potter, another member keenly interested in gardening, is 
agricultural editor of the Chicago Tribune. A luncheon- 
meeting is held monthly at the City Club in Chicago, at 
which time gardening is discussed and a question box is con- 
ducted by Mr. August Koch, chief florist at Garfield Park 
Conservatory, a director of the club. The value of Mr. Koch's 
assistance in solving pertinent gardening questions is incal- 
culable. 

Two commendable Fall flower shows and one Spring 
flower show have been held by the club in Horticultural Hall 
of Garfield Park Conservatory. The West Park Board has 
given permission to garden clubs to stage their special flower 
shows in this new hall. The fifth semi-annual flower show of 
the Men’s Garden Club of the Chicago Region was held Sep- 
tember 6 and 7 at Garfield Park Conservatory with 2,000 
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entries in many classes. Mr. L. W. Nack was credited with 
exhibiting the finest dahlia (Jersey Beauty). He is a dahlia 
fancier and has been very successful in growing those plants 
under city conditions. Mr. A. F. Bronwell entered the best 
gladiolus (Pfitzer’s Triumph). This special flower show at- 
tracted 11,000 visitors for the two-day period, a noteworthy 
attendance when one considers the inclement weather which 
prevailed. 

The Men’s Garden Club of the Aurora Region was organ- 
ized in March of this year. The membership,. which is in- 
creasing rapidly, numbers 42 men with varied vocations 
ranging through doctors, lawyers and accountants, with an 
intersprinkling of nurserymen and office men for variety. The 
officers of the club are: W. B. Lathrop, president; James A. 
Stewart, vice-president; William E. McLallen, secretary; 
George A. Law, treasurer. 

The auditorium of the Y. W. C. A. in Aurora is the 
monthly meeting place of this club of interested gardeners. 
Speakers on practical and scientific garden subjects are present 
at these meetings. Each member does his utmost to promote 
civic interest in the Aurora region, particularly within the 
district of his influence so that beautiful home grounds will be 
within the range of all. They have gone so far as to sponsor 
a campaign for enhancing the highways approaching the city 
proper, so that motorists will be greatly impressed with the 
wonderful landscape beauty of Aurora. The Aurora men’s 
garden club is very enterprising and publishes monthly bul- 
letins compiled by a committee, giving timely suggestions on 
gardening. 

Since the Men’s Garden Club of the Aurora Region was 
organized early this year, it has not had an opportunity to 
stage a flower show, but hopes to do so in the near future. 
However, 160 exhibits were recently sent to the Fall flower 
show of the Chicago men’s garuen club at Garfield Park Con- 
servatory. These entries resulted in 58 awards for first; 22 for 
second; and seven for third, not to mention a beautiful bronze 
medal awarded the club for the largest number of exhibits as 
a club. 

Men’s clubs center about the Middle West. These men are 
taking up gardening simply as a hobby but their enthusiasm 
is reflected in the beautification of grounds in their own com- 
munity, affecting the entire region. 

—Eileen Neuhauser. 
Garfield Park Conservatory, Chicago, III. 


Library Accessions in Boston 


The following books have recently been added to the 
library of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society: 


Account of the Bartram garden; rev. and corrected. Sherman, 1864. 


Adventures of Johnny Appleseed, by H. Chapin. N. Y., Coward- 
McCann, 1930. 


Better sweet peas; ed. 2, by G. J. Ball. Chic., Florists’ pub. co., 1930. 


Big trees, by Walter Fry and John R. White. Stanford, Univ. pr 
1930. 


Book of perennials; ed. 3, by A. C. Hottes. N. Y., DeLaMare, 1930. 
Consider the lilies; ed. 2, by W. E. Marshall & co. N. Y., Marshall. 
Dolomites, by R. Farrer. Lond., Black, 1913. 

Dykes on irises; comp. and ed., by George Dillistone. The Iris Soc. 

Farm soils, by E. L. Worthen. N. Y., Wiley, 1930. 

Flower-finder; ed. 3, rev., by G. L. Walton. Phil., Lippincott, 1930. 

Herb garden; ed. 2, by F. A. Bardswell. Lond., Black, 1930. 

Iconum botanicarum index Londonensis, v. 4. Oxford, Clarendon pr., 
1930. 

Kakteen, by A. Berger. Stuttgart, Ulmer, 1929. 

Les jardins de Paris by M. Coleman. Paris, Figuiére, 1929. 

New orchard and garden; or, The best way for planting, graffing, 
(etc.) by William Lawson. Reprinted from the third edition (1638) 
with a preface by E. S. Rohde. London., Cresset press, 1927. 

Plant quarantine and control administration, by G. A. Weber. Wash., 
Brookings Inst., 1930. 

Practical queen rearing; ed. 4, rev., by F. C. Pellett. Hamilton, III, 
Am. bee journal, 1929. 

Productive vegetable growing; ed. 6, rev., by J. W. Lloyd. Phil., 
Lippincott, 1930. 

Unsere gartenlilien, by A. Steffen. Berlin, Gartenschén, 1929. 
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Giving the Garden Its Winter Overcoat 


N northern states no definite date can be given when a 
Winter mulch should be applied, because the time is regu- 
lated by the condition of the soil. In every instance, the 

ground should be well frozen before mulching, so that mice 
or other rodents will not make their home in the garden, and 
also to insure that the ground, once frozen, will remain so for 
the rest of the Winter. 

Mulching serves three purposes, the most important of 
which is to prevent alternate freezing and thawing during 
mild spells which frequently occur in the Winter and early 
Spring. The second advantage is the conservation of moisture 
during dry windy weather. This is particularly true with 
evergreens, which are in full 
leaf and often suffer from 
Winter drought. The third 
value is the resulting humus 
from a mulch of leaves or 
manure which may be 
worked into the soil after the 
covering has been removed to 
provide those plants which 
are heavy feeders with food. 

Frost action is to be feared 
most in the perennial border 
or rock garden where subjects 
have been newly planted 
either in the Spring or Fall. 
Usually they are not suffi- 
ciently established and must 
be mulched heavier than 
usual to prevent their being 
thrown entirely out of the 
ground. Therefore, primulas, 
which are usually located in 
a damp soil which is more 
susceptible to heaving, should 
be mulched with several 
inches of straw the first year, 
whereas in succeeding years 
only the very lightest cover- 
ing is necessary. Likewise, 
perennials and _ evergreens, 
which are fully exposed to 
the sun, will need a heavier 
mulch, although the term 
heavy does not imply a 
weighty covering, rather a 
deep covering of light straw 
or, in the case of evergreens, 
oak leaves, peat moss, or 
evergreen boughs. Only certain sections of the country can 
obtain mushroom soil conveniently and cheaply, but where 
it is available it may be used freely on chrysanthemums, ever- 
greens or even on the lawn, although care must be taken to 
get a clean soil free from weed seeds. 

Manure should be kept from a number of perennials which 
are susceptible to blights of various kinds. Peonies are typical 
of this group. With these it is advisable to clear away all old 
stems and soil near the crown of the plant and in its place 
put a heap of cinders or sand to make perfect drainage. A 
handful of bone meal may be mixed into the soil around each 
plant and later when the ground is frozen the plants mulched 
well with leaves or cornstalks. This last covering will be neces- 
sary only the first year after planting to prevent heaving. 

Late in Autumn various perennials require different treat- 
ment. Thus, aconitum, astilbe, bocconia, or plume poppy, 
echinops, lupin and platycodon are best cut to the ground. 
The basal leaves of achillea, anchusa, Japanese anemone, 





The Best Type of Protection for Evergreers 


campanulas, pyrethrum should remain. No cutting at all 
should be done to the hardy alyssum, arabis, armeria, iberis, 
trollius and the dwarf phloxes. Freshly planted Japanese 
anemones should be well mulched the first year. Only a light 
protection is needed by those perennials which are evergreen, 
such as Heuchera sanguinea, coral bells. Others in this class 
are the hardy pinks, Shasta daisies, hollyhocks, foxgloves, 
canterbury-bells, sweet-williams, gaillardias and hardy 
candytuft. Oak leaves or salt hay may be used but never 
should the soft leaves of elm or maple, because of their ‘ten- 
dency to form a wet, soggy mass, which would, in time, rot 
the foliage of perennials, particularly foxgloves. 

‘Tree peonies will need pro- 
tection north of New York, 
but in this case the important 
thing is to shade the buds 
from sun and frost during 
March and April. First of all 
it is Wise to spray with lime 
sulphur or oil emulsion in 
November or early Winter to 
destroy the San Jose scale, 
then to construct a wire fence 
of sufficient height around 
the plant and to fill it in with 
leaves. 

The drainage around Fall- 
planted sweet peas should be 
perfect, which is the reason 
why most gardeners hill soil 
over the row, making a ridge 
six or eight inches high. The 
matter of surface drainage, 
however, is most important 
in the rock garden. Wherever 
necessary, stone chips or grit 
should be placed around the 
crowns of difficult plants. 
Androsace, lewisia and leon- 
topodium or edelweiss are 
typical of those which cannot 
endure surface moisture. 
Some rock gardeners make it 
a point to cover the most 
difficult alpines with boards 
or glass in addition to the 
customary two inches of salt 
hay. 

Peat moss and leaf mold 
are excellent for mulching 
ferns and have the added advantage of staying in place. How- 
ever, leaves may be kept in place with evergreen boughs, brush, 
or bushy perennial tops. A less unsightly covering is the stalks 
of eulalia grass. For lawns, leaves are the natural mulch and 
should be allowed to blow about freely and to collect in the 
shrubbery. Wherever Japanese beetles or drought have made 
the lawn thin, a light layer of peat moss may be spread now 
as a stimulant and protection. In the tobacco growing regions 
the old stems will be found desirable as a loose mulch. Ma- 
nure is unsightly; another equal fertilizer value is better 
supplied through the commercial fertilizer spread in the 
Spring. 

The tops of buddleias are not hardy in the North and 
may just as well be cut back to 18 inches now, but in the 
more southern states this pruning need not be quite so severe. 
Some forms of clematis are of doubtful hardiness and require 
a protection of soil heaped up around the base of the plants 
with the canes wrapped in straw. To make this work easier, 
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cut the plants back to two 
feet. The tops of clematis 
vines are very useful in other 
parts of the garden as a cover- 
ing around climbing roses. 

Protection of all ornamen- 
tals must be much more com- 
plete near the seashore where 
furious winds and salt spray 
may cause considerable dam- 
age. All specimen evergreens, 
particularly the arborvitaes, 
which frequently turn brown 
in exposed places, should be 
protected by artificial barriers, 
such as boxes or wooden 
fences. These, of course, 
should be set in place before 
the ground freezes. Boxwood 
needs a most careful protec- 
tion even in warmer sections. 
In most instances, large speci- 
mens or hedges should be 
completely covered with bur- 
lap, supported on wooden 
frames. Boxwood edges, such 
as those around perennial 
borders and rose beds, need 
only the shelter of cut spruce 
boughs. Most of the damage 
to boxwood is caused by the 
intensity of the late Winter 
sun. Occasionally tender 
shrubs need the protection of 
a high mound of earth. 

Japanese plums, peaches and cherries do not transplant as 
easily as the more common ornamentals and for this reason 
must be carefully mulched before going through the Winter 
ordeal with any of the recommended coverings. Fully estab- 
lished shade trees will stand a stronger mulch, such as well- 
rotted manure. Such a mulch is more necessary this year than 
usual because the drought this year has left most of our trees 
in an undernourished condition. 

Fruits, such as blackberries, when they are grown on wire 
fences that are easily taken up, should be bent over and laid 
on the ground, more especially in exposed sections of the 
country. Espalier fruit trees will naturally start into growth 
early, if they are enjoying the protection of a wall. Peaches 
in Massachusetts are usually ready to open their buds any 
time after January 1, if the season is warm enough. 


Additional Aconitum Notes 


HE notes on aconitum culture in the October first issue 

of Horticulture have brought out so many letters of in- 
quiry it may be well to enter a little more fully into the 
subject. My own experience with the aconitum tribe has 
been so inconclusive that I shall substitute that of a friend, 
Mr. M. Terlep, of Painesville, Ohio, a commercial grower 
who has had uncommonly fine results from his efforts. 

Practically every letter that came in contained some hint 
of trouble with blight. My own experience leads me to be- 
lieve that this disease is an ever-present factor, and must be 
watched carefully. The commercial grower mentioned above 
has the following to say on the subject: 

This (blight) is one of the principal reasons why many gardeners lose 
their monkshoods, and become disappointed with them. My remedy is to 
dig up the corms as soon as the stalks show wilt and before they become 
browned. The plants are removed to the cellar where the corms are soaked 
for 40 minutes in a solution of uspulin, one ounce to three gallons of 
water. Repiant immediately, separating the healthy corms from those 
showing disease. It is never advisable to plant healthy corms with diseased 
ones, nor is it good practice to put healthy plants in soil that has been 
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contaminated with disease. One can 
be distinguished from the other by 
the long fibrous roots attached to 
healthy corms. 

Seedage of aconitums is success- 
ful, he continued, when the seeds 
are never allowed to dry out after 
they are planted, and the little seed- 
lings are shaded from the hot sun. 
Propagation by this method is at- 
tended with much discouragement 
on account of weeds which if pulled 
disturb the rootlets of the seedlings. 
This sets them back, even causing 
total loss if the tap-root is broken 
off. 

Divisional propagation is the 
most satisfactory method, and when 
one has a greenhouse the increase 
may be doubled in one season by 
potting up healthy corms, leaving 
them in a coldframe until after a 
hard freeze. They should then be 
brought into a cool house and be 
kept at 25 to 30 degrees for two 
or three weeks, gradually increasing 
the temperature to 45 degrees by 
early March. New corms will have 
matured by planting out time in 
early April which may be broken 
off and set in the garden. 


Mr. Terlep’s observations 
on the best soil for monks- 
hoods coincides with my own 
conclusions. My present soil, 
a light sand, is the poorest 
medium I have ever had for 
“these plants. In northern 
Ohio where I had a stiff clay, 
growth of all aconitums was much more luxuriant, and they 
stood the dry, hot Summer months with a lot more grace. 
However, they do not want wet feet at any time. 

There seems to be a great diversity of opinion among gar- 
deners as to the proper depth to plant monkshoods. My own 
practice here in light sand is to get them about five inches 
deep, possibly too deep for a stiff clay but not far out of the 
way for any type of soil. Mr. Terlep says he plows out a 
furrow the same as he would for potatoes and plants as deep, 
never less than four inches. His contention is that if the 
corms are planted that deep and sufficiently early they will 
not require heavy mulch against heaving. 


—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 


Hardy English Ivy 


T is a sad experience that English ivy, in unusual Winters, 
save in favored spots, is not hardy in New England, except 
near the milder waters of Long Island Sound. Yet there is a 
great difference in the Winter resistance of individual plants. 
The large-leaved types turn very brown and shed their leaves. 
Though they recover the next Spring, they cannot be called 
a success as an evergreen. The forms with smaller leaves at 
times fare better. A variety which came originally from Nan- 
tucket is fully evergreen on Cape Cod, even on south walls, 
and for 15 years in Lexington it has withstood the sun and 
cold of Winter. The new Baltic ivy, Hedera baltica, seems to 
be quite at home in Winters here, possibly more hardy than 
any form of English ivy. If only someone would test further 
the hardier forms and make them available for northern gar- 
dens we should have an alternate for Euonymus radicans and 
recapture some of the spirit of the garden which resides in ivy 
and box. 
—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 
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WAS pleased to see the notes on goldenrods in the October 
15 issue, though I deplore the fact that the hand that 
penned them had ceased its activities before they appeared. 
The solidagos deserve the championship of a man like the 
late Dr. E. H. Wilson, for in Europe they are much esteemed, 
several selected named forms being grown and within the past 
month, the R. H. S. gave an award of merit to a new variety 
named Goldshaft. I believe German growers have given the 
goldenrods more attention than others, for the new variety 
is, I imagine, of German origin as is Golden Wings, a strik- 
ingly massive form sent out 20 or more years ago. 

Like the perennial asters, the goldenrod (solidago) is or 
has been largely ignored by American gardeners and no one of 
my acquaintance has ventured to collect any. I have one I 
believe to be the form at times listed as S. missouriensis and 
also as Aster linosyris. It has individual flowers more like the 
aster than other solidagos, the ray florets being quite pro- 
nounced. Like the asters the solidagos need to 
be lifted annually and only the strong young 
growths replanted. The form referred to is not, 
however, nearly so fine as the new Aster luteus 
from Europe, which as yet, I have not flowered, 
although I have seen its blooms. The flowers are 
about the size of A. cordifolius which I consider 
the finest of all asters for garden use, as it yields 
masses of heather-like flowers, does not mildew 
and is less weedy than any, even when allowed to 
remain undisturbed for several years. I would not 
be without it on any account and I doubt if any 
of the new English cordifolius hybrids can be 
superior to the dark and light lavender forms I 
have collected. 

Aster luteus is to be distributed generally next 
Spring, I believe, and everyone ought to have it. 
This novelty is somewhat of a mystery, for it 
was first sent out in Germany, I am told, as a 
hybrid of A. ptarmicoides and A. linosyris. When 
shown in London, it gained an award of merit, 
but was thought to be just plain A. linosyris. 
A. luteus, even if it was thought to be synony- 
mous with A. linosyris and Solidago missourt- 
ensis, is a treasure, for it is much superior to my 
collected example and doubtless is a hybrid, al- 
though what Aster ptarmicoides is like I have no 
idea, as I find no record of it. 


Among the plants introduced by the late Dr. 
Wilson is one of extraordinary beauty but, un- 
fortunately, of difficult cultivation in America. 
This plant is Meconopsis integrifolia, with pale 
yellow flowers eight inches or more across. Dr. 
Wilson believed it to be the most gorgeous Alpine 
plant ever seen. He found it on the border-land of 
Thibet, growing at an altitude of 12,000 feet 
and in countless thousands. Obviously it likes a 
cool situation. It has been grown with compara- 
tive ease at Bar Harbor, Me., but in few other 
places. Apparently Meconopsis Bailey is less dif- 
ficult to deal with when once its liking for shade 
and a cool soil is realized. 

Some work remains to be done in deciding 
which of the meconopsis species are true peren- 
nials and which are biennials. The perennial 
forms seem to be few, scarcely more than half a 
dozen. The general opinion seems to be that M. 
Bailey: is to be classed among the true perennial 
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This Yellow Poppywort, Discovered 








forms. In any event, experience has shown that there is con- 
siderable variation in coloring, slaty blues and vinous shades 
appearing in place of the oriental sky blue, which give this 
plant its chief charm. Scientists have not yet discovered the 
controlling factor of this color change but the acidity or alka- 


linity of the soil probably affects it. The main thing is to 
discard inferior plants as soon as they are discovered. 


The question of chlorosis in roses, discussed in October 15 
issue might be applied to various other plants. It is probably 
true that more plants will thrive in an acid soil than in an 
alkaline one. As is well known, the florists’ varieties of 
hydrangeas come blue in an acid soil, and pink, if the soil 
contains some lime. But if too much lime is present, chlorosis 
and stunt are the penalty. If one attempts to grow any of 
the cruciferas in acid soil, clubroot results, and that applies 


MECONOPSIS INTEGRIFOLIA 


by Dr. E. H. Wilson on the Chino- 
Thibetan Border Land. Is Very Lovely but Is of Difficult 
Cultivation in America 
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Let us explain to you how 
we can increase the width 
of our leantos without tn- 
creasing the ridge height 
in the least. 





Leantos~ 


A New Way We Build Them 


MBE: TAYLOR GRIMES of Washington, D. C. has 
attached this little leanto to the sunny wall of a base- 

ment garage. 

It would just as readily fit up against a detached garage, 

where the heating plant for one could, with but little more 

fuel, also heat the other. 

You may not know it, but we are building a greenhouse 

these days that’s a marked improvement over the usual 

house. And furthermore, at a price you'll agree is most 

attractive. Let’s have a get together and chat it over. 


Hitchines-~G n 
ELIZABETH, N. J. 
Branch Offices at: 


New York City, N. Y. Bridgeport, Conn. 
Boston, Mass. Lynbrook, L. I., N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Albany, N. Y. Freehold, N. J. Baltimore, Md. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Providence, R. I. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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to cabbages, wallflowers, honesty and so forth. But give them 
too much lime and they will resent it by not growing at all. 

For various reasons, I consider much of the talk about 
acidity and alkalinity of soils as ‘“‘bunk.’’ One can quickly 
decide whether one’s soil is too acid for the general run of 
plants; use too much leaf mold for the delphinium seed bed 
and see them damp off. This goes for many seeds, yet the 
amount of lime required to set things right is little. I prefer 
to use ground limestone, because it is not caustic and it does 
not leach out readily. 


Rosarians differ in their opinions as to the advisability of 
planting everblooming roses in Autumn. Some sections of the 
country, too, are better suited to Fall planting than others. 
It is generally thought better in Massachusetts to wait until 
Spring, but as an experiment, I planted two roses, Etoile de 
Hollande and the hardy climber, Mme. Gregoire Staechelin, 
on December 21 last year, at which time there were two 
inches of frost in the ground. The climber was planted with- 
out any watering, but the dry soil in which the hybrid tea 
was placed was watered in the ordinary manner. The canes 
of each bush were trimmed quite low and the plants com- 
pletely covered with soil, over which frozen clumps of soil, 
refuse from the garden and branches were heaped. There was 
skating on the Charles River the next day. Both these roses 
wintered over in good condition. Etoile de Hollande flowered 
well this Summer without much care, while Mme. Gregoire 
Staechelin produced two vigorous canes, one 12 feet high, 
the other six. 


At this time of year garden makers with choice plants to 
be labeled are looking for the marker which will remain most 
legible over Winter. Few persons are able to get stamped 
labels on strip metal, such as are used in shipping, yet these 
are very permanent and particularly useful in marking trees 
and shrubs, such as lilacs. There is, however, a very satis- 
factory metal label which can be made at home. It is very 
useful in marking rock garden plants where the label rests on 
the ground and is exposed to all the elements. I have seen this 
label used very successfully in the rock garden of J. H. McFar- 
land at Breeze Hill. It consists of a narrow strip of zinc, 
tacked over a block of wood three inches square and about 
two inches high, ridged on top so that the plant name, 
written on the sloping surface, is easily read from a standing 
position. Metal wings tacked to the bottom of the label are 
easily tucked under a rock or driven into the soil so that the 
label is immovable. For writing, a solution consisting of ten 
grains of platinum chloride dissolved in four ounces of plain 
water is used. This amount will write any number of labels. 
When the ink has dried, the letters are black and raised, thus 
making it possible to polish the label from time to time with- 
out removing the lettering. 

There are, of course, a great many other very satisfactory 
labels on the market, including those of soft copper which 
may be written on with a nail, and zinc labels that may be 
etched with an acid which is sold in bottles. 


Apparently, hard, killing frosts are not enough to stop 
Daphne cneorum from flowering because when I walked 
through Mrs. Clement Houghton’s rock garden near Boston 
on November 4, several plants were sporting clusters of deep 
pink blossoms. The few, scattered, lilac-colored flowers tossed 
above the solid mats of Phlox subulata var. G. F. Wilson, 
looked like the last of the season. Lithospermum prostratum 
var. Heavenly Blue was still very active and in spite of fallen 
leaves, the deep blue blossoms that are borne on the tips of 
each prostrate, woody stem were bright and showy. The only 
objection to this little shrubby plant is that the foliage 
gradually dies from the center out. However, there seems to 
be little difficulty, in the East at least, in rooting in sand 
cuttings of ripe wood taken during August. 
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TRIVETT’S GIANT SWEET PEAS 


SPECIAL 
ENGLISH-GROWN SEED 






for keen exhibitors and 


those who demand the best 


NOVELTIES 


for 


1931 


NEW CROP 
SEED 
NOW READY 








COMPLETE 
ILLUSTRATED 
SWEET PEA 
CATALOGUE 


including 1931 novelties 
the best of 1930 novel- 
ties and general list of 
all the finest varieties of 


recent introduction. 


Write for Copy 


Trivett’s Teste Seeps 


INC. 





Seed and Bulb Specialists 


TTS. 59 AND 61 PARK PLACE 
New Sweet Pea, GOOD CHEER NEW YORK CITY 
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d, Surprise yourself: _ 





SUTTON'’S ANTIRRHINUMS—SEED PACKETS, 60 CENTS 


Pernaps your flower garden has not been 
a particular source of pride to you. But 
next summer you can not only surprise 
yourself with the size and beauty of the 
flowers you grow but you can give your 
neighbors the surprise of their lives. Just 
plant Sutton’s Seeds. You will find that 
practically every seed will sprout and 
grow into a sturdy plant that wil bear 
large, beautifully colored blooms. 
Sutton & Sons are internationally 
recognized as the leading seedsmen of 
two hemispheres. Founded in 1806, the 
management is now in the hands of the 
fourth generation of the family. Constant 
care in the selection of seed, knowledge 
and experience in the best methods of 
breeding, are your assurance that Sut- 
ton's Seeds are true-to-type, uniform in 
quality and sure to grow. When you buy 
Sutton’s Seeds you get the same quality 
seed that is supplied to the Royal family 
of England, for Sutton & Sons are, By 
Appointment, Seedsmen to His Majesty 





Buckwheat 


King George V. Buy Sutton’s Seeds and 
know the satisfaction that comes from 
having a garden of the choicest flowers 
that grow. 


Sutton’s Amateur’s Guide in 
Horticulture and General Garden 
Seed Catalogue 


The beauty and clearness of the illustra- 
tions are a real aid in the selection of 
varieties, while the general introductions 
and the descriptions of individual varie- 
ties tell the gardener the place for each. 
The book will be sent post-paid on receipt 
of thirty-five cents in stamps or Inter- 
national Money Order. 


SUTTON & SONS, Lrtp. 
Dept. D, ReApinc, ENGLAND 


Suttois Suucta, 


England’s Best 


»sHulls-e 


The Perfect Mulch 


for Year-round Use 


Entirely distinct from any other mulching material. Conserv- 
ing moisture, lightening heavy clay, adding humus to sand, 
furnishing valuable food to the roots, make Dayton Buck- 


wheat Hulls the most practical mulch for all seasons. 


drought does little if any injury when plants are mulched with 
Buckwheat Hulls. The covering conserves moisture and keeps 


with cool nights, makes mulching necessary to protect late 


Spring 
mulch of Buckwheat Hulls. 
Summer 
the soil cool. 
Autumn 
seedlings and transplants. 
tection, but do not retard growth. 
Winter 


used. 


One hundred pounds of Dayton Buckwheat Hulls will cover about 120 sq. ft. | 
one inch deep. Hulls are packed in 50-lb. burlap bags and delivered at our 


station. 
100 pounds $1.75 
300 pounds 4.60 


1000 pounds $14.00 
2000 pounds 23.00 


Terms—Cash With Order 


Further information will be cheerfully furnished on request 


DAYTON MILLING COMPANY 


810 Main Street, Towanda, Pennsylvania 
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| 
| 


| 
| 





thaw damage is reduced to the lowest point. Plants and bulbs | 
are protected against alternate freezing and thawing by a | 


Buckwheat Hulls gives such pro- | 


with ice, snow, and zero weather, is a trying time for all plant | 
ife. Dayton Buckwheat Hulls are ideal for roses, perennials, 
bulbs, evergreens, shrubs, and for any place where a mulch is 
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Surprise your neighbors 


A City Federation in Alabama 


| peewesoc malay ALA., has 15 active garden clubs; they 
constitute the Birmingham Federation of Garden Clubs, 
which since its birth one and one-half years ago, has done 
much toward interesting members and citizens in garden sub- 
jects. Credit for the widespread interest in gardening in Bir- 
mingham, for the existence of the federation, and the rapid 
growth of it, goes to Mr. Samuel L. Earle, a widely known 
iris grower, who was reared in a pioneer home set in the 
woods which the young industrial city supplanted. The clubs 
in the federation are neighborhood groups and they are advised 
to keep their number small enough to be able to meet in the 
homes of members rather than in a public building. This, it 
is believed, will keep interest centered in individual home gar- 
dening until such time arrives that the neighborhood club 
will, of itself, desire to undertake civic improvement. 

In the brief lifetime of the Birmingham federation it has 
sponsored five flower shows, with two other one-flower 
shows planned for this Fall; presented lectures on garden 
subjects; made contacts through its roadside improvement 
committee with the State Highway Commission; stimulated 
its members and others in tree planting and conservation, par- 
ticularly of Christmas greens; and is now completing plans 
for an extensive city beautiful campaign which is to be carried 
on through the garden clubs with a directing chairman. 

The city beautiful plan, as conceived by the president, Mr. 
Earle, will need at least 30 clubs in the Birmingham district. 
This will mean a club in every section, and in some sections, 
more than one. The additional clubs needed will be organized 
by a federation committee. The city beautiful plan will cover 
removal of unsightly buildings, fences and dumps, providing 
better views of mountains or streams, planting park ways and 
public places, taking care of shade trees, improving the ap- 
pearance of vacant lots, seasonal painting and other beauti- 
fication. 

Officers of the Birmingham federation at the present time 
include: President, Samuel L. Earle; vice-president, Mrs. 
Crawford Johnson; treasurer, Mrs. A. J. Grefenkamp; sec- 
retary, Mrs. H. H. Brown. Committee chairmen are: Flower 
shows, Mrs. C. F. Manly; program, Mrs. O. G. Thurlow; 
organization of flower shows, Mrs. C. H. Abbott; conserva- 
tion and roadside improvement (unfilled at present). 


Highway Planting in Angola (Ind.) 

The Angola (Ind.) Garden Club has taken its first step 
toward the beautification of the four national highways 
which lead into the community, by enlisting the co-operation 
of the state maintenance department of the highway com- 
mission. The work of grading or filling in places for planting 
will all be done by this department; trees will be set out 
when needed and stone retainers for beds and plantings will 
be put in place. One hundred small evergreen trees from the 
state nurseries have been set out near Angola this Spring. 


Community Rose Garden in Ohio 


The vision of a community rose garden in Rocky River, 
near Lakewood, Ohio, was realized last Summer when the 
two garden clubs of the village combined efforts to raise the 
money for it. Under the direction of a joint committee 
selected from the Rocky River Garden Club, Our Gardens 
Club and the entire village, the goal of $1500 has been 
oversubscribed, so that special garden features, not hoped for 
at first, will be included in the plans already drawn up. The 
garden is to be located between the library and the high school 
building on the grounds of the former. It will be divided 
into two sections. The front part will be used entirely for 
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everblooming hybrid teas with a color scheme carefully 
worked out for each bed. The small center bed will have 
choice varieties such as the new President Herbert Hoover 
rose. The back section of the garden will consist of hybrid 
perpetuals, polyanthas and rose species. 


Choosing Our Own Weeds 


HEN we purchased our Summer place on the South 

Shore of Massachusetts, we acquired a bird sanctuary, 
a bird-chosen one, which grows and grows. It is not my 
intention here to describe the beauty and numbers of birds 
which return to us each Summer, but to write especially of 
the Winter birds, the song sparrows who never leave us, who 
are always within calling distance, and appear to welcome 
us whenever we arrive. 

These birds live almost wholly on weed seeds, and we 
take care that the supply of weeds never fails them. There is 
needful, also, a large allowance for the fox sparrows who 
visit them through October, as well as for those chickadees, 
juncos, and American goldfinches, which occasionally visit 
them. Our birds never quarrel with their visitors, because 
food is always abundant. 

For this purpose two large pieces of meadow land far 
back from the road, are grown to tall grass, and weeds of 
every description; yet not to weeds, alone, for birds also eat 
with relish, the seeds of many cultivated plants. It is a pretty 
sight to see a chickadee clutching with one tiny foot, a tall 
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stalk of New England aster, while holding with the other | 
claw the seed-laden top of a second branch, from which he | 


is vigorously pulling the half-ripened seeds. 

In these fields, clumps of ugliness have everywhere given 
place to roots of heleniums, Liatris spicata, and boltonias. In 
June the place is brilliant with masses of lupin, in pink, 
white, and blue, much of it self-sown. It is wonderful to 
notice, also, how new plants and shrubs will spring up on 
land at the seashore which is left undisturbed, some new 


seed, borne by the wind, or dropped from the bill of a bird | 


flying over, and quickly taking root in the dew-moistened 
soil. 


Eupatorium perfoliatum is of the greatest value, both for | 


its flowers and seeds, and is carefully collected from every 
source of supply. This plant is rapidly gaining in favor in 


the perennial garden, both on account of its graceful beauty, | 


and because it is at its best in late August, when flowers are be- 
coming scarce. 

Plants and seeds of eupatorium, and of Asclepias incarnata, 
are to be found in many meadows, at this season of the year, 
especially in the vicinity of the South Shore. Plants of both 
varieties are purchaseable from dealers in trees and shrubs. 


—Evangeline N. Hedden. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Apple Storage Facts 


ERY large apples of any given variety never keep as well 
in storage as medium-size ones. The commercial practice 


is to sell the larger sizes early in the season. The poor keeping | 


quality of large apples is the result of their larger, coarser cell 
structure. Furthermore, drought may cause a cell breakdown, 
called drought spot, and possibly early dropping and ripening 
of the fruit, thus exposing it to higher temperatures which 


shortens its storage life. On the other hand, drought decreases | 


the size of the fruit which ought to make it keep better. 








IRIS PEONIES 


12 a. 12 DELPHINIUMS, 6 PEONIES—all choice varieties, but not labeled, 


100 Ir: ‘at least 27 choice named varieties, not labeled, $5.00. If labeled these 
sell for 25 to 75 cents each. 
Delphinium Seed from selected blooms, large pkt. 50 cents. 


See Catalogue for Other Bargains 
GEO. N. SMITH 169 Cedar St., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


DELPHINIUMS| 


All Northern Grown--- 





Lilacs ° THE 


JUNE GARDEN BEAUTIES 












on Their Own Roots! 


Now is the time to plant 
these early-blooming shrubs for best 
results next year. Beautiful trusses 
of bloom in double white, pink, 
mauve and purple, in the following 
varieties in ‘own root” plants: 


MME. CASIMER PERIER 
—Double White 


BELLE DE NANCY 


—Double Pink 
CHARLES X 
—Single Purple 
SOUVENIR DE LUDWIG SPAETH 
—Single Reddish Purple 
PASCAL 
—Single Mauve 
MME. JULES FINGER Catalog of perennials, 
—Double Satiny Rose lilies, rare orchids, and ferns, 


shrubs and evergreens mailed 
on request. 


Also a complete list of Hardy Shrubs and Hedging suitable 
for October and November planting. 


F. H. HORSFORD, CHARLOTTE, VT. 


IMMMNmNreerennnenttrttetrtrsrateet teens a 


Any of the above in 2 to 3 ft. shrubs at $1 
each. Write for prices on larger size plants. 





ni 
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Two Weeks 


There still remains at least two weeks for planting deciduous 
trees, shrubs and vines. 

Due to the recent heavy rains we have experienced, soil and 
atmospheric conditions are now in excellent shape for planting. 


Take advantage of these last few weeks of Autumn for trans- 
planting — no better time can be chosen than now, in order to 
assure the most vigorous growth possible next Spring. 


Remember our most complete stock of deciduous material. 


BAY STATE NURSERIES 


661 Adams Street 
NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 
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A Hedge of Retinospora makes a fine screen—neat and dense 


Bargains Like These 
Do Not Come Every Day 


OME of our specialties are listed here. They are all bar- 

gains in every sense — good healthy, transplanted stock, 
properly grown, and offered at unprecedented prices. Mostly 
New England grown for greater hardiness. Order now for 
immediate or Spring delivery. 


Each * means one transplanting 
Douglas Fir (100) (1000) | Austrian Pine (100) (1000) 
18 to 24 in. ** $50.00 $480.00 10 to 18in. * $12.00 $75.00 
: 15 to 20 in. ** 35.00 295.00 
Concolor Fir 


,14in. *** 35 Riga Scotch Pine 
10 to 14 in. 35.00 300.00 18 to 24 in. * 1200 90.00 


Norway Spruce 12 to 18 in. * 9.00 70.00 


12 to 15 in. * 5.00 40.00 | Hemlock 

6to 12in. ** 10.00 80.00 10 to 15 in. ** 45.00 400.00 
Colorado Spruce Arborvitae 
‘ 10 to 12in. ** 35.00 300.00 2to3ft. B&B 80.00 750.00 
Englemann Spruce Retinospora (Japan Cypress) 


9to12in.* 27.00 200.00 | (Plumosa, Plumosa 
aurea, Pisifera or 


Red Pine Pisifera aurea) 18 to 
14 to 20 in. ** 15.00 125.00 24 in. B&B 80.00 750.00 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50 CHURCH STREET NEW YORK CITY 























| IMPORTED PEAT MOSS 


(Ground Peat) 


Quality Peat unexcelled for horticultural 
work, Loosens heavy soil; enriches and 
binds light soil; retains moisture. Send 
$4 for standard-size burlap bale; freight 
prepaid in N. E 


TWO -IN- ONE 
PEAT-POULTRY MANURE 


Perfectly blended, air-dried, and practi- 
cally odorless. The moisture-retaining 
and humus-forming qualities of Peat com- 
bined with the finest natural fertilizer. 
Best for gardens, lawns, golf greens, etc. 
Send $1.50 for trial bushel, parcel post 
prepaid in N. E 

Write for Quantity Prices 


C. E. BUELL, Inc. Board of Trade Building, | BOSTON, MASS. 











CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


Is always a DEPENDABLE QUALITY 


This is the CONSENSUS OF OPINION of the many thousands who 
visited our large private display in our own exhibition hall during June. 
This opinion is also voiced by the judges wherever we make our exhibits. 
Here you will find thousands upon thousands of some of the choicest 
evergreens to be had anywhere. 

Catalog 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(THURLOWS AND STRANGER, INC.) 
WEST NEWBURY, MASS. 


Grounds closed on Sundays and Holidays 




















November Work With Trees 


LTHOUGH it is generally advisable not to destroy the 
leaves of shade trees but to use them as a mulch around 
evergreens, rhododendrons and on hardy borders, there are 
certain instances in which it will be advisable to burn them. 
Many trees are subject to blights which are more prevalent 
during a dry Summer such as the one just experienced when 
they are naturally weaker. There is, for instance, a blight 
common to the sycamore which is found on both the leaves 
and twigs, and in many instances causes complete destruction 
of one crop of leaves. Blight on horse chestnut is common, - 
giving the tree the appearance of having been scorched. Other 
diseases found on the leaves of trees include leaf spot of the 
elm, black spot of the cutleaf maple (similar to the black 
spot of roses) willow scab, apple scab and similar diseases, 
all of which winter over on dead leaves. It is, therefore, ad- 
visable in every instance where trees have been attacked by 


| disease to burn all leaves and twigs that have fallen, as well 


as to prune off the diseased parts. It is not to be expected that 
this precaution alone will entirely rid the trees of their dis- 
eases, yet by spraying with Bordeaux or lime sulphur in the 
Spring, reinfection will be prevented to a large measure. 

In view of the fact that Spring is always a very busy sea- 
son in the garden, it will be wise to paint all egg masses of 
the gipsy moth with creosote now. They may be found 
commonly on oak, birch, willow, poplar, peach and apple 
and in out-of-the-way places about the house. The shiny 
little egg masses of tent caterpillars, which the children like 
to collect, may be gathered and burned as well. 

Hickory trees are usually badly infested during dry seasons 
with the hickory bark beetle and where they were very 
numerous, their presence wa’ revealed by the leaves falling 
early in Summer and dying branches. Wherever a fine white 
or brown sawdust appears in the bark crevices one may be 
sure to find grubs in the inner bark. They should be located 
and removed at once and wherever limbs are dead or dying, 
they should be cut off and burned. 

In the orchard, all mummied fruit in and about plum or 
peach trees should be burned because within them, various 
diseases are carried over to the next season. For the same 
reason, all black knot in plum and cherry trees should like- 
wise be pruned away and destroyed. It is needless to say 
split fruit trees should be properly braced and the injuries 
cemented with some waterproof material to prevent water 
from collecting in the crotches. 


New Forms of Synthiris 


IKE every other question, the problem of securing native 
plant material seems to have two sides to it. For years 
there has been a wail (apparently sincere) going up from the 
gardeners’ camp because they were unable to get stocks of the 
uncommon native plants. Such a cry would lead one to believe 
that a ready-made demand existed and now exists for this 
kind of material. But, I am told, by a number of dealers in 
the rarer forms, that such is not the case. It appears from the 


| plaint of these dealers that it is almost impossible to sell 


plants of really rare kinds in paying quantities. This applies, 


| I take it, to plants which do not often appear in horticultural 


literature. All of which is by way of introducing a few re- 
marks in praise of the genus synthiris. 

It was only a few years ago that we were yearning for a 
chance at some of the fine forms the West was said to hold. 
Now, to my knowledge, there are five species available in 
commercial channels and more are on the way. The first one 
to come to my garden was Synthiris reniformis, an eight- to 
ten-inch plant, with kidney-shaped, evergreen leaves in a tuft. 
The plant is an ornament at any season, but it is truly a 


| lovely thing in early Spring, when it opens 20 or more violet- 


blue flowers on four- to six-inch racemes. This is a plant for 
leaf-mold soil in shade, and under such treatment is one of 
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the friendliest of western plants. As a matter of fact, all three 
species that I have want that kind of care. 

S. rotundifolia is not quite as tall as the first named, and 
its racemes, although shorter, are much more numerous. Its 
light blue flowers are produced even earlier than the former 
species. 

Both of the foregoing species are ideal rock garden subjects, 
attractive and tractable, but S. plantaginea is even better. Its 
broad foliage is produced in low rosettes from which springs 
numerous silky stems of blue-purple flowers early in the 
season. 

In addition to these, we hear of S. alpina, which the intro- 
ducer says is a true alpine from the high peaks of the Rockies. 
It is said to blossom as early as February, having blue or 
violet flowers on short spikes. Judging from my own meager 
experience with the family, I should say that it deserves wide 
circulation among the gardening fraternity. Not a few of the 
western mountain plants are ‘‘finicky’’ here in the East, but 
the synthirises seem to offer no special cultural problems. 


—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 
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Begonia Picta Alba 


An Angel-Wing Begonia 

EGONIA picta alba has hard wooded stems, almost 

black, and narrow, dark green leaves, heavily spotted 
with silver. The flowers are very tiny, white, flushed pink, 
and hang singly from the axils of the leaves—dquite an 
unusual manner of inflorescence for a begonia. It belongs to 
the rubra or Angel-wing group, which is distinguished by a 
bamboo-like growth, and long narrow leaves shaped like the 
angels’ wings in medizval paintings. B. picta rosea has 
larger, lighter green leaves, faintly spotted, and large sprays 
of rose-red flowers. Both bloom in the Fall. ~ 


—Bessie W. Buxton. 


Peabody, Mass. 
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Now You Will be Able to 
Enjoy These Good Roses 


Eminent Rosarians selected these twelve Roses for their exquisite 
color, freedom of bloom, rugged growth. They are uncommon 
Roses, not found in ordinary gardens. 


Etoile de Hollande. Brilliant red. 

Rev. F. Page-Roberts. Golden yellow. 

Dame Edith Helen. Clear pink. 

ae ange Stewart. Copper and 
gold. 

Mme. Edouard Herriot. Coral red. 


Mme, Butterfly. Light pink and gold. 
Mrs. Charles Bell. Shell pink. 

Miss Rowena Thom. Fiery rose. 

Red Radiance. Deep rose-red. 

Edel. Pure ivory white. 

Willowmere. Pink and gold. 

Mrs. Henry Morse. Pink and yellow. 


These 12 Roses (one of each) for $10 
Any 6 for $6 
Delivered Free to Your Home 


Several new Climbing Roses and favorite Hybrid Tea Roses at special 
Autumn prices, Magnolias, Japanese Cherries, and Lilacs are presented 
in our new Autumn Booklet of Shrubs, Evergreens and Perennials. 
A copy will be mailed on request to those who expect to plant this Fall, 
if Horticulture is mentioned. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS, Rutherford, New Jersey 








CHOICE and RARE ROCK PLANTS 


Send 24c in postage for our new illustrated and descriptive catalog. 
This amount will be credited on purchases over $3.00. 


POUGHKEEPSIE NURSERY COMPANY, INC. 


BOX 278, POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 








FRINGED GENTIAN 


Gentiana crinita 


Fresh seed just harvested of this beau- 
tiful Fall flowering native. Scatter it 


| Lily of the Valley 


Cold Storage Pips for Forcing 


| 
| 
now on moist gravelly banks, or in : . » Wow nd s 
deep moist loam, slightly alkaline. Gar- | Start in fiber now. ower in we 
den culture rarely succeeds. | in 8 weeks’ time. Bundle of 25 pips 
50c Per Packet, Postpaid $2.00, 100 $7.00 postpaid, 250 
CARDINAL FLOWER $16.00, 500 $30.00 by express 


Lobelia cardinalis Fiber 75c pk. postpaid 


Fresh crop of seed. Splendid for nat- 
uralizing in a wet place, or beside a 
brook. 

50c Per Packet, Postpaid 


Gardenside Nurseries, Inc. 
SHELBURNE VERMONT 


Directions accompany each 
shipment. 


| PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 Faneuil Hall Sq., Boston, Mass. 
— — 


























4 Steps— and 1 Step 


The diagram here illustrates four 
2 steps in the moving of a tree with our new Auto- 


motive Tree Crane. Yet important as these four 
; a 


steps are, the most important step is the first 
+ 


important 


step to take, which is to get in touch with us be- 
fore you do anything else about moving a tree. 


WHITE & FRANKE 


1368 Beacon Street 22 Monument Square 
Brookline, Mass. Portland, Maine 


Tel. Aspinwall 0979 Tel. Forest 4212 


Have you received our literature on the Oare of Trees and on Tree % 
Moving? Copies on request. 
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Darwin Tulips 
Have a Rainbow Garden of 
DARWIN TULIPS 
at Small Expense 
RAINBOW GARDEN OFFER NO. 1 
FIVE each of TEN DIFFERENT varieties 
of DARWIN TULIPS 
Fifty bulbs, labelled true to name 
Postpaid for TWO DOLLARS 
RAINBOW GARDEN OFFER NO. 2 
TEN each of FIVE DIFFERENT varieties 
of DARWIN TULIPS 
Fifty bulbs, labelled true to name 
Postpaid for TWO DOLLARS 
All good blooming size bulbs that will 
give satisfaction. 


THE TRIANGLE FARMS 
CIRCLEVILLE OHIO 
Dr. B. R. BALES, Prop. 





We make a special feature of the 


LOVELIEST SPRING 
GARDEN PLANTS and 
CHOICEST BULBS 
OLIVE MILLS BELCHES 


CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASS. 





Plant material for Landscape, Hor- 
ticultural and Forestry Projects. 
Choice line of 

Strong Perensial Plants, Trees, Shrubs, Vines 

and Lining Out Steck, 
Native Plant Material on Request 
Long Distance, Naperville No. 1 
APERVILLE NURSERIES 
NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 








Est. 1866 





The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


Issue a catalog containing each year 


NEW INTRODUCTIONS 


and a critical selection of 
STANDARD VARIETIES 
Grace Sturtevant Violet F. Edlmann 


WELLESLEY FARMS, MASS. 















"200 Vabioted 


From the smallest to the tallest — Early, 
midseason and late —-IRIS for every pur- 
pose. Correspondence solicited. 

ROBERT WAYMAN 


Box B Bayside, L. I., N. Y. 





Alpine and Rock Garden Plants 


Hardy Perennials Flowering Apples 
Cotoneasters Azaleas 
Hybrid Lilacs, etc. 


Send for 1930 Catalogue 


WESTON NURSERIES 
PETER J. MEZITT, Prop. 
Winter Street Weston, Mass. 


TOTTY’S 


HARDY PERENNIALS 
MADISON NEW JERSEY 











GARDEN NOTES 


The convenient notebook for a garden 
er's clippings and memoranda makes an 
ideal Christmas gift. Forty-five headings 
alphabetically arranged on loose leaves 
84 x 11; attractive green cover. Price 
$1.50, postpaid. Send check to Garden 
Notes, Box 255, Short Hills, N. J. 
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New Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Berry, S. S. (1145 W. Highland Ave., Redlands, Calif.) 
“Irises for your garden.” 
Bunyard, George & Co., Ltd. 
Eng.) 
“Bunyard’s catalogue of British roses, 1930-31.” 
“A select list of strawberries.” 
Dekker, James & Co. (Hillegom, Holland) 
“Bulb grower and exporters.” 
DuMont, W. G. (Des Moines, Iowa) 
“Peonies, lilacs, iris.” 
Fraser & Son. (Pasadena; Calif.) 
“Sun-ripened seeds, 1930.” 
Glendale Flower and Water Gardens. 
Calif.) 
“Lotus, water lilies, aquatic plants, cut flowers, fancy goldfish, 
scavengers, fish food.” 
Holland Bulb Co. (Lake Como, N. J.) 
“Ornamental shrubs. Hardy perennials and rock plants. 
Holland grown bulbs.” 
McFarland, Frank T. (The Iris Place, Lexington, Ky.) 
“The Iris Place.” 
Pierce Bros. (Waverley Oaks Road, Waltham, Mass.) 
Rose catalogue. 
Puget Sound Peony Gardens. (R.F.D. 12, Box 727, Seattle, Wash.) 
Peony and iris catalogue. 
Scudder, Mrs. S. O. (Novato Nurseries, Novato, Calif.) 
“Tris, v. 4.” 
Tether & Don, Inc. 
Fall 1930 catalogue. 
Three Point Gardens. (East Stroudsburg, Pa.) 
“Delphiniums and other noteworthy herbaceous and alpine plants.” 
E. W. Townsend & Sons. (Salisbury, Maryland) 
“Strawberries and how to grow them.” 
Tricker, William, Inc. (Saddle River, N. J. and Independence, 
Ohio.) 
“Water lilies, aquatics, fancy fishes.” 
Unwin, J. W., Ltd. (Histon, Cambs., England) 
“Unwin’s autumn catalogue of sweet peas, bulbs, and roses, 1930.” 
Upton Gardens. (720 W. Caramillo St., Colorado Springs, Colo.) 


“Trises.” 
(Babylon, L. I., N. Y.) 


Van Bourgondien Bros. 
General bulb catalogue. 
Wallace, R. & Co., Ltd. (The Old Garden, Tunbridge Wells, Eng.) 
“Special offer of new irises.” 
Waterer, John, Sons & Crisp, Ltd. (Twyford (Berks) Eng.) 
“Waterer’s irises and lupins for Autumn, 1930 and Spring, 1931.” 
Watts, W. A. (Welsh Bulb Fields, St. Asaph, N. Wales) 
“Welsh bulb fields, 1930.” 
Wayman, Robert. (Bayside, L. I., N. Y.) 
“The world’s finest irises, 1930-31.” 
Weed’s Garden. (Beaverton, Ore.) 
“Tris, peonies, 1930.” 
White & Johnson Co. (Wakefield, Mass.) 
“Fifth annual catalogue, 1930.” 
Westcroft Gardens. (Grosse Ile, Mich.) 
“Special list of alpine and rock plants.” 
“The 10 best.” (Perennials, evergreens, shrubs, etc.) 
Williamson, Mary and Jane. (Longfield Iris Farm Bluffton, Ind.) 
‘Williamson Iris, 1930.” 


(The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone, 


(1260 Justin Ave., Glendale, 


Genuine 


(104-106 Broadway, Paterson, N. J.) 


Baldwin Spot on Apples 


ALDWIN spot, otherwise known as cork spot, drought 
spot, stippen and bitter spot, will probably be common 
on apples this year because of the unusually dry Summer. 
Although the disease is more common on the Baldwin, it 


¢ 





also is found on King, Northern Spy, Hubbardson and Rhode | 


Island Greening. No fungus or bacteria causes the disease nor 
is it known definitely just what does the damage. It is gen- 
erally supposed, however, that unequal water supply during 
hot weather and fluctuating temperatures are the cause. Fruit 
trees on shallow soils or those that have a gravelly subsoil are 
most susceptible to the disease. Trees with only a few large 
fruits are often affected. 

At first, the spot appears as a slightly sunken, watery area, 
nearly round, and about one-quarter of an inch in diameter. 
Later, it turns brown and becomes deeper, the flesh under- 
neath being corky while the apple itself often tastes bitter. 
The disease will not spread in storage if the temperature 
remains constantly at 30 to 33 degrees Fahrenheit. 

Spraying, of course, will not control this trouble. In part, 
proper pruning will help, because the fruit is then evenly 
distributed. Occasionally, moderate thinning of the fruit will 
help. A mulch of straw during the hot Summer months 


would conserve the soil moisture. Finally, when setting out | 


fruit trees, it is important to avoid shallow soils. 
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LOAMAT 


Patent Applied For 
Simplicity in Plant Growth 


LOAMAT TRANSPLANTING POTS, the 
ROOTS grow THROUGH, Light — Sterile — 
Inexpensive — Encourages early growth. Plants 
remain in pots —- save labor in transplanting. 
ROOT growth NEVER DISTURBED, no wilt- 
ing, invaluable for starting cuttings. 
Per 100 l-in. 2-in. 3-in. 4-in. 5-in. 6-in. 

-T5c .90¢ $1.15 $1.50 $2.00 $2.70 
LOAMAT SEEDBED. No heavy flats required, 
light, sterile, clean, fertilized. Seeds germinate on 
LOAMAT. Roots penetrate. Seedlings transplanted 
to pots or soil without disturbing root growth. 

Price—6c per square foot 
LOAMAT FOR DECORATION. Grass seed 
grown on LOAMAT SEEDBED makes effective 
indoor decoration used extensively as mat for 
flower displays and in horticultural exhibitions. 
Price—.40c per square foot 

Special prices for special shapes 
All prices F. O. B. shipping point and subject to 
change. Send $1.00 for trial lot of 100—3-inch 
pots, or 25c for sample order. Circular on request. 


Paprex Fibre Company, Danvers, Mass. 





Globe Arbor Vitae 


Thuja occidentalis woodwardi 


$1.00 Each 


12-15” high—-8-10” spread 


Choice dwarf evergreens, compact and 
symmetrical. A desirable addition for year 
round beauty. Hardy and free from dis- 
ease. In prime condition for Fall planting. 


EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 
HOLLISTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Gladiolus Lists 


From Fall to Spring brought you by just 
a postcard. Superior Oregon Grown stock 
at prepaid prices on a money saving basis. 
Over 200 varieties. 


D. H. UPJOHN 
964 S. Liberty Salem, Oregon 








oe 
Seabrook Nurseries 
LOUIS G. ROWE, Proprietor 
SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Growers, Importers, Exhibitors 
Finest American and European 


Gladiolus 


For All Who Garden 


Every enthusiast needs a magazine devoted ex- 
clusively to gardening. Gardeners’ Chronicle is 
edited by the Secretary of the Nat'l Ass'n of 
Gardeners. It is the standard authority on gar- 
dening matters. Send $1 for 7 monthly issues. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
522-H Fifth Avenue, New York City 








POSITIONS WANTED 


Single man, age 50, for past 16 years in 
charge of flower gardens and lawn of a 
large private estate near Philadelphia. 
Owner has sold estate and moved to a small 
property, and desires to obtain a position 
for this man. Thomas Morgan, 6935 
Theodore Ave., West Philadelphia, Penna. 








Superintendent or head gardener, experi- 
enced in all greenhouse and outside work. 
Best of references. S. H., Care of ‘“‘Horti- 
culture,”’ Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 


SUPERINTENDENT 

Gardener and Farmer 
Scientific and practical knowledge. Early training 
England and Scotland. Experienced all landscape 
laying out new, remodeling old estate; making 
formal and flower gardens; also roads, lawns, 
hardy flower borders, removing and planting large 
and small trees, expert grower of choice fruit, 
flowers and vegetables under glass and outside, 
the growing of all farm crops, the proper care of 
cattle, poultry and other stock. Economical, honest 
and obliging. Thorough manager of help. Will 
go anywhere in charge of any size estate. High- 
class references; Scotch; aged 49; married, no 
children. 


P. O. Box 583, Mount Kisco, N. Y 
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Boston Florists 
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Dianthus Beatrix|| SUBSCRIPTION BLANK ~ 
A new everblooming garden pink of rare 
merit. Stock is very scarce but orders FEED the BIRDS 
l . 
cat, Setar arse’ BE HORTICULTURE ED the BIRE 
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sind ant Horticultural Hall Boston, Mass. Antomatic Pooder 
SWINSON BROS. Keeps food dry, avoids 
114 Mt. Pleasant Ave., Gloucester, Mass. Twenty-four Issues for $1.00 waste, holds a quart, 
—— ee ae 
pounds, an 
Enclosed find $1.00 for which please send “Horticulture” to $1.00 and postage. 
ANCHUSA MYOSOTIDIFLORA Why pay more? 





Lovely forget-me-not flowers in early Spring. 
Very hardy. Safe to plant until ground freezes. 


Field clumps, $5 a dozen 


Special Mixture Bird Food 


Balanced ration. Nothing else like it: 
nothing else so good, 10 pounds, $2 and 


Cee eee eee eee eee EEE HEE EEE EE HH HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HEE EEEE 


AMY HORE Street ......: Dikwcciteh hadtnednde cite Gece iiss ctese ae ced seve ies postage. t er 
Grower of Hardy Perennials saa — 
GREEN BROOK GARDENS TARTS ASA Ie eee NR Eee ae WINTHROP PACKARD 








SCOTCH PLAINS, N. J. 1436 Washington Street Canton, Mass. 























Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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Kelsey’s 
“GIFTREES” 





4 


The Living Gift 
A little Spruce or Fir growing in an 
unique and attractive birch pot (Patent 
Pending) delivered to anyone in the 
United States for ONE DOLLAR each. 


HARLAN P. KELSEY 
KELSEY-HIGHLANDS NURSERY 
East Boxford, Massachusetts 











KERK 
GUILD 


GARDEN RECORD 
INDEXED and with 
WATERPROOF COVER 
Price $1.00 
JEAN HOYT SMITH 
Sales Representative 
16 South Street, Utica, N. Y. 


Please send postpaid 
GARDEN RECORD 











RARE PLANTS FOR 
CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Your choice, packed in neat box with 
your card, labelled and prepaid. Sixty 
cents each. One of each $5.00. Ber- 
beris Wilsone, Ligustrum Henryi, 
Calycanthus praecox, all 12-18’; 
Cotoneaster francheti, Caryopteris 
mastacanthus, Hypericum Henryi, 
Idesia polycarpa, Symphoricarpus 
Chenaulti, all 18-24"; Clerodendron 
trichotomum, Robinia spectabilis, 2- 
3 ft. Write for complete Rare Plant 
List. 
F. M. ELLIS, GRIFFIN, GA. 








HORTICULTURE 


Early December Work 


“THOSE who have conservatories may start clarkias and godetias 
from seed now. Salmon Queen is a good variety of clarkia; 
seed should be sown in flats or pans. Transplant the seedlings 
later into small pots. 

Japanese lilies may still be planted in the garden. Speciosums 
and auratums may be potted singly and kept under the bench 


’ in the conservatory for forcing into bloom later. Both these lilies 


must be forced slowly. 

Seeds of schizanthus should be planted as soon as possible in 
order to have flowers next May. Gloxinia and heliotrope seed 
may also be sown this month but the latter will germinate very 
slowly. 

Seeds collected from the garden must be kept dry over Winter. 
Stout paper bags or envelopes are best and each should be plainly 
marked and arranged alphabetically in boxes. 

Lilies-of-the-valley may be forced into flower quickly if pips 
from the seed stores are used. Plant. them closely together in soil 
or fiber, adding a little moisture. Keep the pots in a shaded place 
for a week or ten days, maintaining a temperature of at least 
70 degrees. 

Those bulbs in pots which are showing white roots at the 
bottom are ready for forcing. 

Look over the dahlia tubers that are in storage and if decay 
has begun, cut out the bad spots and sprinkle the cuts with 
sulphur. 

Deciduous shrubs, such as deutzia, philadelphus, forsythia, 
Prunus triloba and azaleas should be potted now and put into 
storage for forcing in late January. 

Soil should be heaped around buddleias and the various ever- 
green barberries, such as Berberis juliana and B. verruculosa, in 
Massachusetts. Hydrangea quercifolia and the polyantha rose, 
Rodhatte, will need the same treatment. 

Trees to be moved by the frozen ball method should be 
trenched around the base now. Fill this trench with strawy 
manure. 


~_ = =. =. =. — =. =. =. =. 








CHRISTMAS WREATHS 


Every home should have its Christmas wreath. We make no 
cheap or artificial wreaths, but use the fragrant Balsam of the 
North Woods, which retains its needles for a long time. The 
wreaths are decorated with the natural cones and berries of the 
mountains. 


No.1. 12-inch wreath with five cones and five sprays of red berries . . .$1.00 


No. 2. 15-inch wreath with six sprays of cones and six sprays red berries 1.50 
No. 3. 20-inch wreath with five large cones and five sprays berries .... 2.50 
No. 4. 20-inch wreath with continuous decoration of cones and berries. 
ee ne ME TS Ono 66 orc iccccceucccssssceves 3.50 
No. 5. A large 26-inch wreath built on frame for store or cemetery use, 
decorated with many cones, catkins, and berries ......... 7.00 
No. 6. A 30-inch wreath, similar to No. 5 but much larger ........... 10.00 





Besides our Wreaths, 
Living Trees and Assorted 
Boxes, we can supply you 
with Decorated Baby 
Trees, Catkins, Made-up 
Sprays and Cut Ever- 
green Branches in variety 
for Home, School, Church 
or Street Decorating. 




















NO. 3-——20-INCH WREATH 





Please send for our complete price list 
You will find it interesting 


All the above prices are for goods F.O.B. Putney. If you wish to send gifts 
to friends, we will prepay mail or express charges and send you a statement 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


Box G, Putney, Vermont 

















DECEMBER 1, 1930 


Out-of-Doors 


or under Glass, 


Wilson’s O. K. Plant 
Spray is equally effective 


in protecting your flowers, 
plants, shrubs and evergreens from the 
ravages of destructive insect pests. 
Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 
is sold by leading stores 
everywhere and the genuine 
may be identified by the fa- 
mous Trade Mark. Write 
us, if your dealer cannot 
supply your requi 








Trade Mark Regnered 


Wilson’s Awinc 
(Pyrethrum Spray) 
Non-poisonous, highly concentrated 
PYRETHRUM spray. Easily con- 
trols more resistant type of insect 
such as Japanese Beetle, Red Spider, 
Rose Chafer, Cabbage Worm, 
White Fly, etc. Complete, requiring 

only a dilution with water. 


Then there is Wilson’s 
SCALE-O . the powerful 


dormant spray so necessary to the suc- 
cessful growth of fruit and other trees. 
Scale-O kills Scale insects and eggs — 
even in Winter. Mixes readily in cold 
water . . . covers very rapidly and 
evenly. 1 Gallon $2.00; 5 Gallons 
$9.00. 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


PATE AAT EPI LER RMIT IE LIMES 
Rare Old English 


BOXWOOD 


"T aaet is all ready for your careful inspec- 
tion and choosing here at the Boxwood 
nurseries, what we believe to be the largest 
collection of fine Old English Boxw in 
the country. 

Your inquiry for specimen of any size or 
shape is invited. 


H.ERNEST CONWELL, 


BOXWOOD NURSERIES 


MILTON, DELAWARE 
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Delphiniums 

Unexcelled here or abroad, devel- 
oped by years of drastic selection 
from renowned European stock, 
mostly Wrexham. Fresh mixed seed 
$1.00 a pkt.; named varieties $1.50; 
mixed named varieties $2.00; Baby 
Seedlings $5.00 for two dozen. Send 
for descriptive folder. 


We Grow Delphiniums Only 


WINGS DELPHINIUM GARDEN 
Box 3380, Portland, Oregon 








